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SOCIAL ADAPTATION 

"The purpose of this book 1 is to show how the doctrine of adaptation 
is coming more and more to be considered as the key to social philosophy 
and its manifold problems and how this doctrine has evolved until at 
present it is being applied to the process by which man and social groups, 
by taking thought, transform their material and spiritual environment, 
and to the process by which they become conformed into more or less 
agreement with their ideals and with the World All or God ' ' (Introduction, 
p. 11). 

By adaptation is meant such a state of adjustment between an 
organism or a social group and its environment as is favorable to existence 
and growth, or the process by which such unity comes into, and con- 
tinues in, this favorable relation. The environment is both physical, 
or material, and social, or spiritual. Adaptation may be passive or 
active. Passive physical adaptation comprises biological evolution and 
its somatic changes. Passive spiritual adaptation includes psychic 
development under the pressure of social institutions such as language, 
law, and education. By active material adaptation is meant the pur- 
poseful modification of the organism or group to suit its environment, 
or the transformation of the environment to make it favorable for life, 
as by industrial development in society. Active spiritual adaptation 
comprises the purposeful adjustment of the individual to his spiritual 
environment as exemplified by the work of teachers and social reformers 
(Introduction, pp. 8-9). 

The method employed in this work is to review the social theories 
of writers from Comte to the present time, not only showing their 
contribution to the idea of adaptation, but also indicating the general 
background of their philosophy. Brief criticisms and appreciations in 
the light of further investigation are presented by the author. This 
epitome of the history of social theory is valuable to the student of 
methodology and furnishes in English a fair substitute for Barth's 
Philosophic der Geschichte. Although such condensed treatment is dim- 
cult to summarize, the following outline may suggest its development. 

After sketching the positivism of Comte and the cosmic evolution of 
Spencer, the author briefly presents three types of sociological method — 
the statistical approach as exemplified by Quetelet, the biological analogy 
of Lilienfeld, and the classifying method of De Greef . He then reviews 

1 Social Adaptation: A Study in the Development of the Doctrine of Adaptation as a 
Theory of Social Progress. By L. M. Bristol. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XIV. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. xii+356 pages. $2.00 net. 
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the development of the theory of biological evolution as shown by the 
contributions of Lamarck, Darwin, De Vries, and Mendel. This digest 
of modern hypotheses as to the transformation of life-forces should 
prove most helpful to the general student. The author also questions 
the direct application of biological theories to social groups and indicates 
how difficult it is to determine what is original nature and what is the 
effect of culture in members of present society. He therefore warns 
against the assumption of finality in the statements of the neo-Darwinists 
and supplements their ill-defined notions of differentiation and selection 
by views of the environmental school. 

Dr. Bristol is, however, more interested in mental development. 
Hence the next section of his book is a sympathetic treatment of the 
contributions of the social psychologists — Le Bon, Durkheim, Ratzen- 
hofer, Tarde, Giddings, and others. Baldwin's "dialectic of personal 
growth" by selective initiation and application of social example fits very 
neatly into our author's theory. He lets it here be known that his 
philosophy regards free will as essential to social progress. The reader 
may be surprised to find no appraisal of the work of Cooley, Fouillee, 
Wundt, and other psychologists in these chapters on spiritual adaptation, 
although the bibliography shows they are known to the author. Per- 
haps here is an instance of where logical order does not permit the 
introduction of much supplementary material. 

Under the heading of "Active Material Adaptation," the work treats 
of methods of transforming the physical environment. Here are dis- 
cussed the contributions of Ward, Patten, and Carver. The last writer 
has greatly influenced our author, although differences in point of view 
appear. The treatment of Ward seems rather meager considering his 
important contributions to dynamic sociology. In fact, this part of 
Dr. Bristol's work seems the least satisfactory. Students of economics 
will look in vain for some appreciation of the German historical school 
of political economy. It would seem that discussions of national policy 
like those of Schmoller and others should not be ignored in a discussion 
of social adaptation. 

The last section, "Active Spiritual Adaptation," introduces the 
subject of creative mental effort. Novicow, Carlyle, James, and Ross 
are briefly reviewed. Then comes a chapter on idealization and religion 
of special interest to theologians. The theory is that individuals not 
only enter into the spiritual life of their group and of humanity at large, 
but that they project into the cosmos the enlarged image of a powerful 
and perfect person. With this ideal socius, or God, they also seek 
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adjustment through worship and noble deeds. There is a suggestion that 
men in this way may create divinity, but the author hastens to state 
that he believes in the reality of spiritual being back of this human effort. 

The author's own point of view as summarized in his concluding 
chapter is that the social person is the supreme result of organic and 
institutional development. Such a person imitates and adapts the best 
examples in the social group about him, enlarging and perfecting his 
point of view, projecting as ideals results still to be attained, and exempli- 
fying new virtues in his person. He thus shares the interests of wider 
circles and rises to a sense of comradeship with all mankind and with the 
Cosmic Person, or God. To produce such individuals is the great task 
of society. 

There is also a suggestion that social groups, like nations or churches, 
may develop a personality or will of their own and strive collectively to 
control and lead humanity. But here the author's attachment to the 
point of view of individual psychology and religion prevents his giving 
any clear conception of the nature and goal of such super-organic 
personalities. 

The social worker will find few practical suggestions in Dr. Bristol's 
book. The author believes that sound philosophy should precede 
programs and be their touchstone. Although he deprecates the use of 
analogy and advocates inductive investigation, his own work shows 
but slight analysis of actual social conditions. His research develops 
a general term borrowed from biology, but is without much social 
content or suggestion of concrete means to accomplish adjustment. 
Nevertheless he does subjoin a list of desiderata for groups in which 
adaptation and the development of social personality shall progress. 
These points include: (1) production of material goods as the basis for 
life and growth in culture; (2) the elimination of waste; (3) efficient 
consumption for social welfare; (4) education for industrial and social 
efficiency; and (5) enlarged social control to secure effective citizenship, 
to prevent wasteful competition, and to encourage co-operative effort. 
How these ends are to be attained is not indicated, save by the suggestion 
of general education and the example of great men. 

The book contains a valuable bibliography, has good notes, an index, 

and a well-arranged table of contents. It shows wide acquaintance 

with the field of social theory and should prove helpful as a guide for 

study in that line. 

H. B. Woolston 
The College of the City of New York 



